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Bulletin aes 


The Effectiveness of Grouping for Students 
of High Ability 


By DAVID A. ABRAMSON 


Mr. Abramson is a research associate in the Bureau of Educational 
Program Research and Statistics for the Board of Education of the 
City of New York. 


INCE scientific and technological skills are so highly valued, 
S techniques of identifying, selecting, and training the stu- 

dent of high ability have attracted much attention. The 
self-searching for explanations for real or imagined deficiencies 
in national progress in science and technology has been obverted 
into a more comfortable examination of the defects in the edu- 
cational system. The high school has been singled out for 
special attention. 

Dissatisfaction with the “failure” of high schools in pre- 
paring the bright or gifted pupil for advanced work in college 
has been directed, often without acceptable evidence, against 
those schools offering undifferentiated programs for students of 
all levels of ability. As a corrective measure, several proposals 
for ability grouping have been made. Generally these provide 
either that high-ability students be placed in a special high 
school or that special classes be organized within comprehen- 
sive high schools—the latter suggestion has been made more 
often since special high schools are feasible only in large urban 
centers. In a recent conference on the education of the aca- 
demically talented pupil, it was recommended that increased 
emphasis be placed on the study of mathematics, science, and 
foreign languages and that special classes be organized in par- 
ticular subject areas for the benefit of talented pupils attending 
comprehensive high schools.” 


1 This report is based on a doctoral dissertation completed at New York Univer- 
sity, School of Education, 1958. 

2 National Education Association. The Identification and Education of the Academi- 
cally Talented Student in the American Secondary School. Washington, D.C.: the 
Association, 1958, pp. 137-39. (The Conference Report). 
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The purpose of the current study was to investigate the re- 
lationship between the grouping of pupils in the high school 
on the basis of ability and their subsequent progress in college. 
The plan of the investigation was to discover the differences, if 
any, in academic achievement and honors among students who 
had been grouped on an ability basis in high school, those who 
had not been so grouped, and students who had attended a 
special high school for the gifted. The following problems were 
selected for detailed investigation: 

First, are there significant differences between ability-grouped 
and nonability-grouped students in regard to grade-point averages 
earned in college during: the freshman year? the sophomore year? 
the first two years combined? 

Second, do grade-point averages earned during the first two 
years of college vary with the extent to which the ability-grouping 
process was applied in the high school? 

Third, may differences in grade-point averages earned during 
the freshman and sophomore years and during the combined two- 
year period be attributed to varying levels of intelligence among the 
students ? 

Fourth, are there significant differences in the grade-point aver- 
ages earned by each sex? 

Fifth, is the effect that may be attributed to the methods of 
grouping used by the schools, the level of intelligence, or sex, a vari- 
able one, dependent upon a balance of one factor with one or more 
of the others? In other words, are there signiflcant interactions 
among two or three of these variables? 

Sixth, can students who were or were not grouped on an ability 
basis while in high school be distinguished by significant differences 
in either the number of honors earned during the first two years of 
college or in the number of students in each category to whom such 
awards were made? 

Seventh, are there significant differences in the grades earned in 
specific subject areas in college among students who were grouped 
in high school on the basis of ability and those who were grouped 
heterogeneously ? 


Dx: the period 1951-55, the fifty-four academic high 
schools of New York City had employed several methods 
of ability grouping, as well as heterogeneous grouping, for pupils 
of high ability enrolled in the academic (college preparatory) 
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course. These variations presented in microcosm many phi- 
losophies concerning the best method of providing for the 
education of the very able pupil. At one extreme were special 
high schools for the gifted. At the other were several schools in 
which high-ability pupils were grouped heterogeneously with 
those of all levels of ability; here the stimulus for growth and 
development was enrichment within the undifferentiated class. 
Between these extremes were many high schools which had 
either created “honor” classes in a few subject areas or de- 
veloped a large number of such classes which, when grouped 
together, formed an internal “honor school” for high-ability 
pupils. 

For the purposes of this investigation, three representative 
comprehensive high schools and one special high school were 
selected. The schools and their methods of grouping were as 
follows: 

School A—high-ability pupils were grouped heterogeneously 
with pupils of all levels of ability. This was the control group of the 
study. 

School B—high-ability pupils were selected for honor classes in 
one or two major subjects. The sample of students subsequently 
drawn from this school had experienced less than half of its pro- 
gram of major subjects in honor classes. 

School C—high-ability pupils were selected for membership in 
an “honor school,” assigning them to honor classes for most of their 
major subjects. These students had experienced the maximal expo- 
sure to ability grouping that was possible in a comprehensive high 
school. 

School D—only gifted pupils were admitted on the basis of a 
special examination. 


An examination of the syllabuses for the courses of study 
taken during the eleventh and twelfth grades and conferences 
with teachers and supervisors indicated no marked curricular 
differences among the schools during the 1953-55 period. Fur- 
thermore, all four schools had used a wide variety of enrich- 
ment techniques, including differentiated assignments, extensive 
reading, independent and special projects and research, and 
emphasis on creative work. All of the teachers in these schools 
were licensed through central personnel-selection procedures and 
might have been assigned to, or transferred to or from, any one 
of the four participating high schools. 
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The students chosen for this investigation were graduates 
of the classes of 1955 of the four high schools who had met the 
admission requirements to any of the special schools or classes 
and who had completed the sophomore year of college in a 
liberal-arts program or its equivalent. The requirements for 
admission to the special classes for high-ability pupils in Schools 
B and C were an I.Q. of 115 or higher and an average of “80” or 
better during the ninth and tenth grades; these dual minimal 
requirements were applied in selecting the students from all 
four high schools. In School D, although no claim was made 
that the entrance examination used was an intelligence test, 
the pupil-selection procedures were such that only pupils of high 
intelligence (1.Q. of at least 115) and achievement were selected. 
The maximal restriction on the samples was an I.Q. of 160, the 
highest observed among the graduates of Schools A, B, and C 
who met the other requirements of the study. 

The original sample consisted of 318 students, including all 
graduates from Schools A, B, and C coming within the re- 
strictions of the study and a random group from School D. No 
student was included in this original sample until contact had 
been made with him or his family and until the name of the 
college he attended and the duration of his enrollment had been 
obtained.” In most cases the follow-up procedure was accom- 
plished by telephone; mail was used for only one-sixth of the 
total group. 

For the final sample, forty-eight qualified graduates were 
chosen at random from each high school. All had attended their 
particular high schools throughout the eleventh and twelfth 
grades and in Schools B and C had been members of the honor 
classes and honor school. Each sample consisted of sixteen 
students (eight men and eight women) drawn from each of 
the following levels of intelligence: Level 1, 1.Q. 115-24; Level 
2, 1.Q. 125-34; and Level 3, I.Q. 135-60. The students at each 
intelligence level and in each sex group were equally distributed 
between the municipal colleges of New York City and the other 
colleges (in each case twenty-four from each school). The dis- 
tributions of mean intelligence quotients of the sample of grad- 
uates from each school are presented in Table I. 

There were no significant differences in the mean intelli- 
gence quotients of the school or sex groups nor among the stu- 


3 The number of high-ability pupils who did not attend college at all or who did 
so for a period of less than two years and their reasons for nonattendance were not cen- 
tral issues of the study. 
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dents within each level of intelligence. A similar analysis showed 
no significant differences in chronological age. 


Coo of academic achievement were based on the 
progress made through the sophomore year by the 192 
students in the final sample. A transcript of record and a state- 
ment of honor awards were obtained for each student from the 
dean of the college or university attended. These were used in 
comparing the over-all academic achievement, honors, and 
grades earned in specific subject areas. 

Grade-point averages were derived from major courses 
only; those courses usually considered minor, such as physical 


TABLE I 


DistripuTIONS OF MEAN INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF THE TOTAL 
Group (N=192) sy Levets or INTELLIGENCE AND BY SEX 






LEVELS OF INTELLIGENCE 


Level 1 
(115-24) 






ScHOOL 
MEAN 










Level 2 


(125-34) 


Level 3 
(135-60) 


eeeee 


education and R.O.T.C., were excluded. The averages were 
computed for the freshman and sophomore years separately and 
also for the combined two-year period. Differences in achieve- 
ment were compared through application of the techniques of 
variance analysis to the criterion of grade-point averages; the 
three main variables were school, sex, and level of intelligence. 
The four possible interactions of these variables were also ex- 
amined. In all stages of the investigation, the significance of 
effects was tested at the 5-per cent level. 

Three applications of the variance analysis were made to 
the data for the total group of 192 students, followed by three 
separate analyses for the 96 students (one-half of the sample 
from each of the four high schools) who had attended the mu- 
nicipal colleges of New York City. This procedure made it 
possible to compare the grouping methods used in the partici- 
pating high schools in regard to their effects upon achievement 
in the closely comparable municipal colleges, as well as in the 
total group of colleges. 
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The graduates of the four high schools were compared both 
as to the number of awards won and the number of students in 
each group winning them. The differences by sex and level of 
intelligence were also examined. Comparisons were made for 
each of the two years separately and in combination and for 
the municipal and all colleges. Because of the categorical nature 
of the honors data, a non-parametric measure, the chi-square dis- 
tribution, was selected for the tests of significance. 

It was thought that if ability grouping were to have a sig- 
nificant effect on over-all college achievement, that effect might 
be projected into work taken in particular college departments. 
Conversely, significant differences in achievement in specific 
subject areas might occur independently of total achievement. A 
basis for estimating the comparability of the courses taken in 
different college departments was established by submitting to 
judges descriptions from the college catalogues of all major 
courses taken by the students in the investigation. The data 
used were based on those courses that, in the opinion of the 
judges, represented approximately equivalent content and level. 
Comparisons for the total group were limited to those courses 
taken by a minimum of ninety-six students, including at least 
twenty-four of the graduates of each of the four high schools; 
for the municipal-college group the minimum required was 
forty-eight students, twelve of whom were drawn from each 
school. The tests of significance were applied by means of the 
analysis of variance with course grades used as the criterion. 


1. 192 students in the study had taken a total of 3,830 
courses during their first two years of college. In com- 
puting grade-point averages for the freshman and sophomore 
years and the combined two-year period, grades were weighted 
as follows: A=4, B=3, C=2, D=1, and E or F=O. The three 
averages calculated for each student were used as the criterion 
measures for over-all academic achievement. By testing the sig- 
nificance of the differences among the graduates of the four high 
schools through the analysis of variance, it was possible to ex- 
amine the significance of differences between the achievement of 
men and women and among the students at each of the three 
levels of intelligence. 

The mean grade-point averages for the total group are pre- 
sented in Table II for all three periods tested. Although the 
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graduates of the special high school (School D) attained the 
highest mean grade-point averages in each period studied and 
the School A group the lowest, these differences between 
the extremes were not statistically significant. The various 
grouping methods used by the participating high schools were 
not associated with differences in academic achievement among 
their graduates. However, the criterion used indicated that the 
achievement of the women was consistently superior to that of 
the men. Furthermore, the Level 3 students (1.Q. 135-60) had 


attained averages which were significantly superior to those of 


TABLE II 


Mean GrabE-PoInT AVERAGES FOR THE FRESHMAN, SOPHOMORE, AND 
CoMBINED YEARS BY SCHOOL, SEX, AND LEVEL OF INTELLIGENCE 
oF Tota, Group (N—192) 








YEAR 

VARIABLES a eee aes 
| Freshman Sophomore Combined 
| (2) | (3) | (4) 


Sex 
ie 0 it PIB iia oi nek dckcdcaccvce | 25 2.58 
Women (N = 96)....ecececececces | 2.74* 2.78* 

Level of Intelligence 
ECR OW Se Cis coe csicsawed a 
2 €125-34) (" PM Sevcntun esate z: 

FSS SOR Pn cadens: 








* Significantly superior (5 per cent) to men. 

+ Significantly superior to other levels. 
students at the lower levels (1.Q. below 135), while no distinction 
could be made between the achievement of Levels 1 and 2 stu- 
dents. Testing the interactions of the three main variables did 
not produce statistically significant findings in this or later stages 
of the investigation. 

The mean grade-point averages achieved by the students in 
the municipal colleges are presented in Table III. As in the case 
of the total group, the highest mean averages are those of School 
D graduates; however, the lowest averages are those for School 
C in the freshman year, Schools A and B in the sophomore year, 
and School A for the combined period. The results of the tests 
of significance of differences among the school means are similar 
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to those for the total group (none reach the .05 level of confi- 
dence). Men and women did not differ significantly in achieve- 
ment at any point of testing. Although no significant differences 
for the freshman year were observed among the intelligence 
levels, the performance of Level 3 students during the sophomore 
year significantly exceeded that of both Levels 1 and 2 groups; 
for the freshman and sophomore years combined, a significant 
difference was obtained between Levels 1 and 3 students but not 
between the latter group and Level 2 students. As noted pre- 
viously, no statistically significant findings resulted from the ef- 
fects derived from any interactions of the main variables. 


TABLE III 


Mean Grapve-Pornt AVERAGES FOR THE FRESHMAN, SOPHOMORE, AND 
ComsineD YEARS FOR THE Municipat-CoLLecE Group (N= 96) 


VARIABLES 


Level of Intelligence 
1 (115-24) (N = 32) 
2 (125-34) (” oa 
3 (135-60) (” 


* Significantly superior to other levels. 
+ Significantly superior to Level 1 students but not to Level 2 students. 


i): the two-year period covered, eighty-four honor 
awards had been made to fifty-three students by the of- 
ficials of the various colleges. Since the data were categorical, the 
significance of the differences was assessed by a non-parametric 
test—the chi-square distribution. In comparing either the num- 
ber of awards or the number of students in each group receiving 
them, tests were applied to the three main variables. Compari- 
sons for the students attending the municipal colleges of New 
York City were limited to the sophomore year only, since no 
freshman honors were granted by these institutions. For this 
group the numbers of awards and of students winning them 
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were the same, because inclusion on deans’ lists was the sole 
honor. 

Each of the three main variables was subjected to testing 
in seven different situations; this method provided the twenty- 
one resultant chi-squares shown in Table IV. Significant find- 
ings occurred only when forty-four or more honors were 
received, and only the level-of-intelligence variable showed any 
significant differences. Thus the methods of grouping of high- 
ability pupils represented by the four participating high schools 
could not be associated with meaningful differences in honors 
awarded to graduates of the several schools. In regard to the 
high (but nonsignificant) chi-square results for the variable of 


TABLE IV 


Cut-SquarE TEsts OF SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES IN Honor AWarps 
AMONG STUDENTS REPRESENTING THE THREE MAIN VARIABLES 












TEsts Level of 


Intelligence 
Q) (4) 


Freshman (non-municipal) 


Ie; stubents CIV > 20) o okc ck cesiicess 3.924 

RG SUD CI St 2G ok csccwasades 3.500 
Sophomore (total) 

Wee SG IG SE soc ce cicecces 12.283* 

Wo. awards C0 == 56) oo. ccccicses 11.300* 
Sophomore (municipal) 

No. students or awards (N = 23).... 4.243 
Combined (total) 

Ihe; Sten EN Se SS vo nccddeevien 8.197* 

Noy. swartls: CH 2204). 2 ccs csccwesn's 12.071* 


* Significant at the .05 level. 


school for the freshman and combined years, the highest honor 
frequencies were found for Schools A and C, followed in de- 
creasing order of frequency by Schools D and B. Of course, in 
repeating the current investigation, although a lack of statistical 
significance would be expected again, the highest (nonsignifi- 
cant) frequencies might be associated with any one of the 
schools. 

The achievement of students in the following specific sub- 
ject areas was compared on the basis of courses taken which 
were considered comparable in content and level: English com- 
position, English-survey of literature, history of Western civiliza- 
tion, and analytic geometry and calculus. The course in history 
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included the work of a full academic year, while the others 
represented only one semester of study. The significance of dif- 
ferences in achievement was tested by the analysis of variance, 
with the grades earned in the respective courses used as a 
criterion. 

Tables V and VI present the mean grades in these subject 
areas for the total and municipal-ollege groups. The highest 
mean grades for specific subjects were earned by different high- 
school groups. In addition, none of the eight F-ratios which were 


TABLE V 


Mean Grapes Earnep IN SpeciFic Susyect Areas (Totat Group) 





MEAN GRADES 



















VARIABLES English English— History—West. | Anal. Geometry 
Composition Literature Civilization and Calculus 
(N = 192) (N = 145) CN == 157) 

















 ) 


CnVY 
Re meUO 











dca etere ee 82 
Sreseeecerets 67 

Level of Intelligence 
L (015-29) 550 63 
2 (425-39)...50.. 52 
3 (135-60)..... 3.04* 





* Significantly superior to other levels. Difference between Levels 1 and 2 students 
not significant. 





derived from the school-group data reached the level of sig- 
nificance. Once again differences in grouping methods cannot 
be associated with real differences in achievement. Similarly, 
although the mean grades for women exceeded those for men 
in all except one of the eight instances, there were no significant 
differences in achievement between the sexes. Only the level-of- 
intelligence variable reached the .05 level of significance in two 
of eight test situations. 


HE findings of the study may be summarized in accordance 
with the problems set up for investigation: 

First, there were no significant differences in the grade-point 

averages earned by students who had been members of ability groups 
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in their high schools and students who had not been grouped on an 
ability basis. 

Second, variations in the extent to which ability grouping had 
been employed failed to produce any significant differences in the 
tests applied to each year of college work or to the grade-point aver- 
ages for the combined two years for either the total or municipal- 
college group. 

Third, when grade-point averages were considered according to 
the three levels of intelligence and without regard to the particular 


TABLE VI 


Mean Grapes EarNeED IN SPEcIFIC SuByEcT AREAS 
(Munictpat-Cottece Group) 








MEAN GRADES 


VARIABLES English English— History—West. | Anal. Geometry 
Composition Literature Civilization and Calculus 
(N = 96) (N = 84) (N = 9%) (N = 79) 
(3) (4) (5) 


Level of Intelligence 
1 (115-24) 
2 (125-34) 
3 (135-60) 











* Significantly superior to Level 2 students. Other differences not significant. 


high school attended, statistically significant differences were ob- 
tained in five of the six tests which were applied. In four instances 
Level 3 students were distinguished from those of Levels 1 and 2, 
while in the fifth instance they differed significantly only from 
Level 1 students. 

Fourth, women attained grade-point averages significantly su- 
perior to those of men in the total group but not in the municipal- 
college group. 

Fifth, consideration of the possible effect of the interactions of 
the variables of school, sex, and level of intelligence produced con- 
sistently negative results. No evidence was found to support the 
possibility that any significant effects could be attributed to the 
working together of any two or all of the three main variables. 
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Sixth, there were no significant differences of any kind in either 
the number of honors won or in the number of students who won 
them among the specific high schools which had used the sev- 
eral methods of grouping. No differences in honors were observed 
between men and women, but the level-of-intelligence categories 
showed statistically significant differences in four of the seven tests 
which were made. 

Seventh, in no specific subject area were significant differences 
observed in the mean grades of the students representing the school 
or sex groups. Such differences, however, were obtained in the level- 
of-intelligence variable in two of the eight testing situations. 

The major conclusion derived from the findings of this in- 
vestigation is that, when compared by the measures of achieve- 
ment which were used, no superiority of preparation for college 
can be claimed for either the special high school or the honor- 
class program as contrasted with the comprehensive high school 
which had grouped students heterogeneously. The over-all 
achievement of students, as indicated by grade-point averages and 
honors, is associated with their level of intelligence rather than 
with the particular high school they attended. 


I THERE is an increased demand for better training of the able 
pupil in high school in order to ensure greater success in col- 
lege, it is difficult to see how practices of ability grouping for 
pupils with I.Q.’s ranging between 115 and 160 can contribute 
to such success as measured by usual academic standards. The 
administrative problems and costs created in the high school by 
the programing of “honor” classes and the assignment of special 
teachers and guidance workers do not appear to result in marked 
differences in the future academic success of the graduates of 
these schools. 

In relating the findings of this investigation to the special 
high school, it should be noted that one segment of the pupil 
population of this type of school—that made up of students with 
intelligence quotients of 161 or higher—was not included in this 
study because of the necessity for drawing comparable samples 
from all the schools. However, the majority of the students in 
the special high school were represented by the methods em- 
ployed. The academic achievement of those students who were 
at or below the median ability level of the special high school, 
as well as that of a considerable proportion of those above the 
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median, did not differ significantly, at least through the sopho- 
more year, from the records achieved in college by graduates of 
comprehensive high schools. 

Although the greatest number of statistically significant ef- 
fects was associated with the level-of-intelligence variable, the 
fact that the greatest difference observed among the grade-point 
averages of the students at the highest and lowest levels was .50 
points should be noted. In general, the latter group of students 
maintained an average at or somewhat below 2.50, the equivalent 
of C+, while the former group attained the equivalent of C++, 
not quite reaching 3.00, which would have represented a B aver- 
age. These small differences between the mean grade-point 
standings of two groups with average I.Q.’s of approximately 
145 and 120 deserve more extensive study. It should be empha- 
sized, however, that the closeness of the mean grade-point 
averages does not detract from the validity of the statistical find- 
ings. The differences observed in the means in the present in- 
vestigation are to be expected in replications of the study and the 
obtained means represent the average to be expected. 

The greatest difficulty encountered while carrying on this 
investigation was the classification of courses into comparable 
groups. The pressure for ability grouping in the high school has 
come from the demands of leaders in the colleges as well as in 
the secondary schools. If specific subjects in the high school and 
the curriculum as a whole are to conform with college courses 
of study, then an equal obligation for definition and standardiza- 
tion of college courses is imposed upon college authorities. Until 
closer co-ordination is effected between the high school and col- 
lege, evaluation of the high-school program as preparation for 
work in specific college courses will continue to be difficult. 


_. lack of effect of ability grouping upon academic 
achievement suggests that further research on the educa- 
tion of the high-ability student be centered on curriculums and 
methods of teaching. The curriculum recommendations emanat- 
ing from the conference on the education of the academically 
talented pupil, which took place under the chairmanship 
of James B. Conant, do not differ substantially from the course 
of study taken in high school by the high-ability pupils of the 
current investigation. The groups in the current study had 
equaled, and a considerable number of students had exceeded, 
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the conference recommendations* for every subject except lan- 
guages. Before substantial differences in achievement may be 
expected, more marked curriculum changes seem necessary. 
The question of achievement in specialized areas of college work 
deserves further investigation. In the design of such a study, 
however, the co-ordination of college courses of study with the 
high-school curriculum should be a primary consideration. 

There is need for agreement on the descriptions and terms 
which will be applied in designating different types of ability. 
During the course of this investigation, it was discovered that 
those terms which are used to characterize students of high abil- 
ity, such as gifted or talented, have become vague and refer to 
pupils other than those with high intellectual ability. It is im- 
possible to conduct effective research on many different kinds of 
ability without specifying the abilities to be studied. In the 
current study, better working descriptions were obtained on the 
basis of methods of identifying and selecting pupils of high abil- 
ity than from generalized definitions. 

It is indefensible to organize an educational program with- 
out specifying its objectives or providing for evaluation of the 
outcomes desired. Defining the desired outcomes of present and 
future programs for pupils of high ability may aid in the de- 
velopment of suitable systems of evaluation. The present em- 
phasis upon academic preparation in the high schools is an 
example of the forthrightness which is essential for educational 
planning. However, preparation for college is only one of the 
many objectives of a program for the bright; and specification of 
these other objectives, so that they may be subjected to assess- 
ment, is basic to further research. Thus generalized objectives, 
such as improved personal development or social adjustment, 
should be broken down and particularized as a first step. 

This study was based on the contribution of current prac- 
tices of grouping toward the accomplishment of one of the 
major objectives of the high-school program for the high-ability 
student. The findings of the investigation do not present evidence 
which bears on other objectives of grouping or which precludes 
the development of other techniques of grouping or enrichment. 
In developing new programs, however, marked departures 
from current practices appear to be necessary. 

4 National Education Association, op. cit., pp. 90-129. 














The Cadet-Training Program at 
Ohio State University 


By VERA A. MACKAY 


Formerly on the faculty of Ohio State University, Miss MacKay is 
now associate professor in the College of Education at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia. 


HE value of combining teacher-training classwork with 
supervised practical experience is being tested through 
Ohio State’s cadet program in elementary education. 
The study-service curriculum, as it is officially known, was estab- 
lished as an emergency measure in 1954 to help relieve the 
shortage of elementary-school teachers. It was planned in con- 
junction with the State of Ohio Scholarship Program (terminated 
in 1957), which was designed to bring needy but intellectually 
able young persons into teaching through accelerated curricu- 
lums.* In all, twenty-six of Ohio’s colleges and universities 
established short-term or cadet programs to give students ade- 
quate but more rapid preparation in elementary education than 
the usual four-year period. These were open to both scholarship 
recipients and nonrecipients. 

Ohio State’s study-service curriculum requires more time 
than most of the cadet programs in Ohio—eight consecutive 
quarters (that is, two calendar years) instead of six quarters 
or four semesters. Like the regular four-year program, this cur- 
riculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. 
It may be earned within a period of four years, during two of 
which the student is a full-time elementary-school teacher. 

Students in the study-service curriculum do three years of 
university work in two. It is important to emphasize that in 
their two calendar years of work on the campus the study-service 
students take the same course work in both general and profes- 
sional education as the regular elementary-school majors take 
in three of their four school years. Scheduling is necessarily 
tight; little or no room is allowed for students to repeat courses 
in order to remove low grades or to “pick up a course later.” 


1 Between October 30, 1953, and January 1, 1956, a total of 1,423 students in Ohio 
were awarded scholarships through this program. See Raymond George Drage, “The 
Ohio Scholarship Program for the Preparation of Public Elementary School Teachers,” 
1958 (a doctoral dissertation on file in the library of Ohio State University), p. 56. 
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I THE first four quarters of the curriculum, both general and 
professional education courses are taken. There are fifteen 
quarter-hours of history, ten of science, nine of English, and five 
each of sociology and physical education. The professional 
courses include ten quarter-hours of psychology, four of child 
growth and development, and three of education. Men students 
must also enroll in eight hours of military or air science. 

Between the end of the first summer quarter and the be- 
ginning of the second autumn quarter, students in the curricu- 
lum enroll in September field experience, which is required of 
most education students on the basis of their individual needs. 
This takes them into a public school for the first two weeks of 
September, where they work at various tasks under the guidance 
of the principal and his staff. They assist in assigning the chil- 
dren to their new classrooms; help to organize and direct the dis- 
tribution of textbooks and other supplies to classrooms; take 
several turns on playground duty and lunchroom supervision; 
assist the principal with office affairs; observe one or more 
teachers at work; and participate in classroom activities by tell- 
ing stories, directing games, leading singing, testing spelling, and 
marking papers. Besides being highly educative for the student, 
September field experience is decidedly helpful to the school. 

During the second four quarters, the students continue 
general-educatioa studies required of regular four-year students, 
but they also enroll in a sequence of professional-education 
courses. The methods courses are required for all elementary- 
education majors at the University; they cover art, music, 
arithmetic, the language arts, science, and the social stud- 
ies. Some of the courses in this curriculum form a series of 
workshop classes in which subject-matter, theory, and practice 
are combined in daily two-hour sessions. The workshops pro- 
vide students with the opportunity to spend a total of twenty- 
four hours during the autumn and winter quarters in 
guided, practical participation in the public schools. 

During the entire spring quarter, students do special super- 
vised practice teaching in the elementary schools of Columbus 
and suburban communities. For four mornings of practice 
teaching each week, they earn ten quarter-hours of credit. In 
the regular four-year program, most students earn twelve 
quarter-hours of credit for five mornings of student teaching. A 
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College of Education supervisor and the regular classroom teach- 
er co-operate in guiding the students through this work with 
children. Unlike the four-year students who enroll in student 
teaching only once, the study-service students later in their 
program are required to enroll again, this time for twelve 
quarter-hours of credit. This stint is completed on the job in 
two sessions of in-service student teaching. 

Attendance at a two-hour weekly seminar with the College 
supervisor is required of every student throughout the quarter of 
student teaching. Current problems which rise directly out of 
their experiences in the schools are dealt with by the group at 
this time. Individual conferences with the classroom teacher 
take place almost every day. Conferences are also arranged with 
the College supervisor after she has observed the student in the 
teaching situation. 

At the end of the first two years, the study-service students, 
upon recommendation of the College of Education, are eligible 
for the Provisional Cadet Elementary Teacher’s Certificate, which 
is valid four years. The certificate is granted by the State De- 
partment of Education. At this time the student must have 
completed 136 quarter-hours. He may have completed 148 
quarter-hours of credit and attained senior standing in the 
University. 

The first regular teaching certificate earned by degree stu- 
dents is also a Provisional Elementary Teacher’s Certificate valid 
four years. In regard to teaching responsibilities and privileges, 
this and the cadet certificate are alike. The only observable dif- 
ference is the word Cadet stamped on the certificate earned by a 
scholar-teacher in the study-service curriculum. The felz dif- 
ference is in the somewhat lower starting salary of the cadet 
teacher. 


“—? study-service program does not end with the placement 
of the student in his first job. Every student is encouraged 
to continue his work toward the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Education. Requirements to be completed include specified 
courses in English, speech, sociology, anthropology, political sci- 
ence, and education, and recommended courses in a cultural 
sequence of twenty quarter-hours in one or two nonprofessional 
fields which will contribute to the further cultural development 
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of the student. To facilitate completion, there are night-school 
classes, seminars, and summer sessions, along with periodic Uni- 
versity supervision of the student’s first two years of teaching. 

A total of 208 quarter-hours of credit is required before the 
degree is earned. The regular four-year program requires only 
196 quarter-hours for graduation. The first ten quarter-hours 
of practice teaching plus the twelve hours of in-service student 
teaching required of study-service students account for most 
of this difference. 

In this curriculum the student-teaching requirement is de- 
signed to give the beginning teacher as much practical assistance 
as possible. The in-service student teaching is divided into two 
six-quarter hour sessions for greatest effectiveness. The first 
session is taken in the winter quarter of the student’s first year 
on the job so that the College supervisor may assist the young 
teacher to start satisfactorily; in the meantime the teacher has 
had the autumn quarter in which to become acquainted with his 
pupils and his school. The second session is taken in the spring 
quarter of the student’s second year on the job. At this time the 
College supervisor and the young teacher together evaluate and 
refine the teaching skills gained and developed through study 
and practical experience. 

After about four calendar years, during two of which 
the study-service students normally are full-time elementary- 
school teachers, they should have 208 quarter-hours of Uni- 
versity credit, two years of teaching experience, and the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Education—all under the advice and 
supervision of the College of Education. Although completion 
of the program may take longer, most of the study-service stu- 
dents earn the degree in less than five years. Upon graduation, 
application may be made for the regular professional teaching 
certificate valid eight years. 


T™ study-service curriculum is a tough program but a good 

one. It demands continuous study for two full years, dur- 
ing which the student must maintain grades above the 2.0 level. 
Being deprived of the three summer vacation months enjoyed 
each year by the regular four-year student, he must, if he needs 
to supplement his income, squeeze his wage-earning activities 
into study-packed days and weekends. 
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The good things about the program are many. Early full- 
time employment in one’s chosen career is, of course, not the 
least of its advantages. Students begin soon to appreciate the 
relationship between the subject-matter they are required to 
study and their use of it as teachers. Early direct contact with 
elementary schools helps them to sharpen their observation and 
deepen their understanding of children. 

A fine esprit de corps develops among students in this pro- 
gram as a result of daily workshop classes together during their 
second year on campus. Shared interests, goals, and problems 
add strength and effectiveness to common learning experiences. 
Excellent teacher-student rapport results from the same class 
conditions and continued association of students with the in- 
structor in a variety of professional courses. One faculty member 
serves as adviser to all students in the study-service program from 
their first conference early in the freshman year until gradua- 
tion from the University. Thus despite disadvantages, the cur- 
riculum has much to recommend it. 


ITH the termination of the Ohio Scholarship Program in 
1957, the enrollment of students in the study-service cur- 
riculum dropped from twenty-eight in 1957-58 to six in 
1958-59. Since the need for teachers is still felt sharply through- 
out the state, in 1958 Ohio State University made available to 
students wishing to enter the field of teaching one hundred 
Bland Stradley Memorial Scholarships. Thirty of these were 
set aside for the use of those who wish to enroll in the study- 
service curriculum in elementary education. 

The Stradley Memorial Scholarships are open to students 
who graduate in the top third of their high-school class. They 
provide payment of fees plus $50 each quarter to those who are 
successful candidates. Applications are to be made before March 
15 to the Student Financial Aids and Scholarships Office, 200 
Student Services Building at the University. In the study-service 
curriculum the scholarships are awarded for the autumn, winter, 
and spring quarters of the freshman year. At the end of the 
spring quarter, the achievement of the recipient is reviewed. If 
the student has maintained a 2.5 grade average, the scholarship 
is renewed for the following five quarters. The value of each 


Stradley scholarship is approximately $560 a year. 
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These scholarships have been awarded to successful appli- 
cants entering the University in the autumn quarters of 1958 
and 1959. They will be available to education students wishing 
to enter the University in the autumn quarter of 1960. After 
that date the Stradley Memorial Scholarship program will be 
studied and evaluated. If enough young Ohioans have availed 
themselves of these scholarships, they will probably be continued. 
If too few students are grasping these opportunities, this scholar- 
ship program for teachers may be terminated. 

If the study-service curriculum itself is to continue at least 
until proper evaluative studies can be made, it will require more 
interest on the part of students and increased support by those 
who recognize its soundness. One good indication of the suc- 
cess of cadet programs in Ohio is that superintendents, principals, 
and supervisors admire these scholar-teachers, are praising their 
work, and are asking for more like them.’ A study by Christine 
Van Gorden and H. I. Von Haden of the teaching success of 
one hundred cadet teachers from Miami University indicates 
such excellence of achievement that further investigation is 
greatly needed.* An evaluation study of Ohio State’s cadet pro- 
gram is now under way and will be reported upon completion. 


Acres to a recent survey made for the Ford Foundation, 
two-thirds of the nation’s children are expected by their 
parents to go to college. (In 1958 only slightly more than one- 
fifth of those between eighteen and twenty-one were enrolled 
in colleges and universities.) In interpreting the survey’s find- 
ings, Clarence Faust, Foundation vice-president, said: 
Sending children to college has clearly become as important to 
American families as sending them through high school was a 
generation ago. Even discounting for parents’ optimism, there is 
a strong chance that within a decade half the nation’s young people 
will be getting a year or more of college education. If so, the cur- 
rent prediction that college and university enrollments will increase 
from 3.7 to 6.5 million by 1970 may be on the low side. 


2 Drage, op. cit., p. 139. 
3 A report of this stud, wi!l be published in the EpucationaL RESEARCH BULLETIN 
in the near future. 















EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Progress in Doing a Big Job 


ELDoM if at any time in our history as a people, has the need 
for educational statesmanship of the highest order been 
as urgent as it now is. In the years that are immediately 

ahead, we must carry out simultaneously two immense tasks: 
first, meet the enormous increase in the demand for education 
on all levels, and second, greatly improve the character of educa- 
tion, especially for the abler students. Either of the tasks would 
be hard enough; doing them both at the same time constitutes 
a job of tremendous difficulty. But the job must be done if 
America is to continue to be a citadel of the free world. 

The increase in the demand for education that has been tak- 
ing place in recent years and will continue during coming ones 
is so well known as to need no extended discussion here. School 
districts have been feverishly building plants and increasing 
staffs to meet the demand. Colleges and universities are striving 
to provide buildings and equipment, increase the supply of 
qualified instructors, and use their instructional resources most 
efficiently. While great progress has been made in meeting the 
quantitative need, much remains to be done. 

But meeting the qualitative need will be the more difficult 
part of the job. For many years critics have been calling atten- 
tion to alleged weaknesses of American schools and colleges. 
Some of their complaints and proposals reveal a lack of under- 
standing on the part of the authors that is matched only by their 
cocksureness. One is reminded of Josh Billings’ dictum: “It ain’t 
ignorance that’s the trouble; it’s knowing so much that ain’t so.” 

This is not true, however, of all the critics; some of them 
are well informed, clear headed, and responsible. These persons 
have pointed out genuine weaknesses in our schools and have 
proposed specific remedies. Moreover, under the shock of Sput- 
nik I and related events, we are taking these prophets seriously. 


SPECIALLY notable among these critics is James B. Conant, 
whose report on the American high school is proving to be 
a major factor in current educational reform." His recommenda- 


1 Conant, James Bryant. The American High School Today: a First Report to In- 
terested Citizens. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959. 
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tions have received so much publicity during the past year that 
a complete summary is not needed here. 

There are, however, certain aspects of Mr. Conant’s work 
that deserve brief comment. Unlike many contemporary would- 
be educational reformers, Mr. Conant is not an armchair critic. 
He has personally visited more than fifty schools in eighteen 
states; for him and his staff the number is more than one hundred 
schools in twenty-six states. So when he discusses the American 
high school, he knows what he is talking about. 

Moreover, he advocates an evolutionary rather than a revolu- 
tionary approach to educational reform. He is too wise to sup- 
pose that, since the French lycée or the German Gymnasium has 
worked well in its own culture, something closely resembling it 
should be set up in America. He understands that an educational 
system grows out of its culture, is an integral part of it, and can- 
not be successfully transplanted to another culture. He knows 
that social progress comes not by destroying institutions and sub- 
stituting new ones but by transforming existing institutions in 
accordance with new conditions and newly recognized needs. 

He accepts our system of control by local school districts 
rather than highly centralized control by the state or federal 
government. Because of its value in fostering democracy, he 
would retain the comprehensive high school rather than set up 
special schools for the elite. He would meet the needs of students 
of differing capabilities by ability grouping in individual subjects 
rather than by general grouping for all subjects. Since he be- 
lieves that small high schools cannot provide the educational 
programs that are needed, he would, where practicable, do away 
with those having a graduating class of fewer than one hundred. 
But to avoid making the large schools educational cafeterias or 
assembly lines, he would establish home rooms, each of which 
would have pupils of all types and would retain its members 
throughout their four years. In addition, he would greatly im- 
prove the counseling and guidance services for all pupils. 

To meet the common needs, he would provide for all 
pupils a core of four years of English (not less than half of 
which would be devoted to English composition), three or four 
years of social science, one year of mathematics, and one year of 
science. This core would be supplemented by either vocational 
or academic electives in accordance with the needs of individual 
pupils. The top 15 per cent academically would take four years 
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of mathematics, four years of one foreign language, and three 
years of science. Highly gifted students would be encouraged to 
take some college-level courses. 


M* Conant has attacked some of the outstanding weak- 
nesses of the American high school. The inability of 
many of our high-school graduates to use the English language 
effectively has been a disgrace. Our ineffectiveness in teaching 
foreign languages, even to our brighter pupils, is almost as bad; 
it is not the least of the causes of our conspicuous lack of success 
in the present contest between communism and democracy for 
the hearts and minds of men. Our shortcomings in the field of 
science education are only a little less pronounced than in for- 
eign languages. 

One need not agree completely with all of Mr. Conant’s 
recommendations to recognize his work as that of a major 
educational statesman. The present report is a fine example of 
that synthesis of idealism and practicality which is the essence 
of statesmanship. Nor is Mr. Conant a statesman who will be 
recognized only after he has passed from the scene. His report 
has had an enthusiastic reception and a wide circulation. All 
over the country, schools are revising their programs in line with 
his recommendations.” All of these developments, plus many 
others that might be mentioned, show that we are, indeed, 
making substantial progress in doing a big job. 


R. HE. 


Another Change in the Family 


We extend congratulations to two more faculty members. 
Effective October 1 William B. McBride, professor in the School 
of Music, succeeded John E. Corbally as Co-ordinator of Field 
Studies and Services. Mr. Corbally has been appointed Budget 
Director in the Office of the President. Mr. McBride’s new ap- 
pointment is half-time; this will enable him to continue his duties 
as professor of music. We welcome Mr. McBride to his new posi- 
tion and a closer association with his colleagues on the faculty. 


2 See, for example, the New York Times, September 6, 1959, p. E9. 
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Books to Read 


Henry, Netson B., editor. Education for the Gifted. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1958. xii-+ 420 pp. (Fifty-seventh Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part II). 

This comprehensive survey of the present problems and status of edu- 
cation for the gifted in the United States is the work of the twenty-one 
experts from coast to coast whose names are listed in the Table of Contents, 
plus more than a dozen other educators who have made special contribu- 
tions to particular chapters. Under these circumstances it is inevitable and 
desirable that many points of view be represented. In the words of the 
symposium members, 


There are three main purposes of the yearbook. In the first place, it 
is intended to report the promising ideas and practices in the broad field 
of the education of gifted children . . . . A second purpose is to state the 
principles underlying an acceptable program of education for the gifted 
in a democracy. The third purpose is to point the way into the near 
future. For this purpose, the writers have been encouraged to state their 
own preferences and to urge the adoption of what they regard as the 
most promising procedures (page 20). 


The book is clearly and logically organized. A brief first section on 
“Social Factors” argues for the importance of the problem and gives its 
history. “The Gifted Person” is examined in the next five chapters; those 
by Paul Witty and Ruth Strang are especially valuable. The bulk of the 
book, 270 pages, is devoted to “Education of the Gifted.” Identification is 
considered, suggested programs for the gifted are examined from the theo- 
retical point of view, and a number of actual programs at all levels from 
elementary school through college are described. Guidance, teacher prep- 
aration, and community relations are discussed. 

The point of view in the first two sections is reasonable and consistent. 
It may be fairly represented by the following quotations from Robert J. 
Havighurst and Ruth Strang, respectively: 


People are happiest when they use their abilities in ways which they 
enjoy and which their society finds valuable. A good society cultivates 
its members, and by their fruits the society is made better. A good soci- 
ety gives its members opportunity to develop and use their abilities in 
ways which they find satisfying and which the society approves (page 9). 


The concept of giftedness is becoming more dynamic. The very 
word “gifted” is a misnomer if it implies some innate capacity or “gift” 
bestowed on the child at birth, once and for all. We now look at gifted- 
ness as a process of becoming (page 70). 
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The implications of this point of view have not been carried over uni- 
formly into the third section of the book; descriptions of actual programs 
are bound to reflect the range, inconsistencies, and confusions in present- 
day thinking. It would be captious to devote a large part of the review to 
these confusions, but at least one illustration is pertinent. 

Many writers seem to accept the idea that the objective of education 
for the gifted is the same as that for all children—the maximum develop- 
ment of each individual—but they also assume that it is impossible to have 


good teaching for all. This point of view is described by Clifford W. 
Williams: 


Regardless of several decades of attempts to substitute a child- 
centered curriculum for content-centered instruction, it is still common 
to find classes in the schools where the teacher is the guardian of knowl- 
edge, dispensing it in small doses to all but the slow learners at the same 
rate—and from the same container (page 149). 


Therefore it follows that the gifted should be identified so that they 
can be assigned to good teachers and be given more adequate curriculums 
in order to provide stimulating experiences. “If bright students are to be 
motivated to learn, the content of courses must be worth learning” (page 
160). Does the writer believe that average and slow students are motivated 
by worthless courses or that motivation is important only for the gifted? 
The programs described offer interesting ideas, and they challenge the 
reader to discover the hidden assumptions as well as to check practices 
against stated purposes. 

One quotation (Erling M. Hunt) from this important and stimulating 
book shows a level of insight too seldom reached by teachers: 


In all instructional situations adaptation to individual differences 
requires flexibility: willingness to modify, for good reason, the curricu- 
lum, teaching procedures, and evaluation techniques. In social studies, 
teachers of the gifted can put to appropriate use many special aptitudes 
—in writing, art, music, science, investigation. Yet the talent that is most 
significant in history and social science is one that teachers are most likely 
to resent and discourage: the ability to think independently, to question 
what others accept, to look for relationships and explanations that others 
have missed. The possessors of such qualities are often irritating pupils. 
Teachers who can recognize, encourage, discipline, and reward non- 
conformity as well as more congenial talents will have served the gifted 


—and society—well (pages 289-90). MarcareT WIL Is 


Morcan, CiiFrorp T., AND Degsge, James. How to Study. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. viii +- 130 pp. 

Morgan and Deese have produced a book which appears to be little 
different from other publications about studying. They have, perhaps, made 
more use of amusing line drawings and photographic prints to maintain 
interest, but in general the format is a familiar one: double-column pages, 
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prominent headings, tables and charts, examples, brief tests, and forms for 
setting up a work schedule. The topics covered are the usual ones, includ- 
ing use of time, reading, note-taking, completing examinations, writing 
themes and reports. 

One chapter is devoted to a detailed presentation of a method of study 
called SQ3R. In this presentation the authors have committed a glaring 
error of omission by not giving proper credit to Francis P. Robinson who 
originally formulated this integrated method of study. Certainly Morgan 
and Deese are aware of the work which Robinson has done in this field. 
Failure to give adequate recognition, while making full use of the work 
that was done, cannot go unnoticed. As a matter of fact, the authors seem 
to have forgotten to include even a general statement of accreditation and 
recognition for the tremendous amount of work done by many others 
and upon which they have freely drawn in assembling their material. 

In their Preface the authors express an emphasis with which the re- 
viewer cannot agree. It might be called the “panacea approach,” which says: 
just do what we tell you, use the remedies prescribed, practice all the 
techniques we give you, and you'll be a success. Even though the book 
seems to have been written in a do-it-yourself form and the discussion is 
rather informal and quite readable, the person who will be able to “go it 
alone” with the book and be successful will still be the exception rather 
than the rule. Individual or classroom guidance still seems to be an essen- 
tial ingredient along with the strong continuing motivation which is 
always a requirement for success in this area. 

Anyone interested in a book or pamphlet about studying or reading 
can find several publications from which to choose. This paperback book 
by Morgan and Deese, like most, is directed to college students and other 
individuals “beyond high school.” It is an acceptable book, but one may 
well question the real need for it in view of the others already available. 
Unfortunately the greatest need for a book about studying continues to go 
unfilled—the need for a book written specifically for the use of, and with 


junior-high and high- . 
an appeal for, junior-high and high-school students —— 


ASSOCIATION FOR STUDENT TEACHING AND STUDENT PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
FOR TEACHER Epucation. Guidance in Teacher Education: Thirty-Sixth 
Yearbook, 1957. Cedar Falls, Iowa: Association for Student Teaching, 
Towa State Teachers College, 1957. x +- 266 pp. 

Packaged neatly in 202 pages is a conceptual framework of principles 
for guidance of students in teacher education. The last part of the book 
contains a “Bibliography on the Supervision of Student Teaching and 
Other Professional Laboratory Experiences” and a membership list of the 
Association for Student Teaching. 

Within the framework of principles for action, many issues and prob- 
lems are set forth. The newness of emphasis on guidance and personnel 
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work in teacher education is stated in the Preface; also, “there is no uni- 
versally accepted notion of which aspects of the total program of teacher 
education should be designated as guidance and personnel work” (page ix). 
Ten writers, some from the Association for Student Teaching and a few 
from the Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education, have 
written the ten chapters of the book. Thus the chapters illustrate differences 
of opinion concerning the nature of guidance for prospective teachers. 

From Chapter I, “The Role of Guidance and Personnel Work in 
Teacher Education,” to Chapter X, “In Summary and a Look Toward the 
Future,” strong emphasis is given to the principle that “the avenue of 
approach to the student in order to arouse his interest and challenge his 
highest endeavor must be selected with reference to his own pattern of 
life” (page 11). To implement this point of view in higher education, 
guidance and personnel work are discussed more specifically in eight chap- 
ters dealing with psychological counseling, student advising, recruitment 
and selection, classroom instruction, student teaching, student activities, 
health and housing, and placement. 

Some professional guidance educators will raise questions in regard 
to Chapter V, “Guidance Emphases in Classroom Instruction.” The author 
of this chapter develops the theme of the opening sentence: “The basic 
function of instruction in all teacher education is guidance of the student 
in successfully assuming responsibility for his own growth” (page 87). If 
this is a function of all courses, much of the time it is certainly remote from 
the student’s perception. Is not much of the instruction the dissemination 
of important teacher-education information, procedures, and problem solv- 
ing which bear little resemblance to a guidance approach? 

As a framework for guidance in teacher education, the book should 
provoke careful study and research resulting in better teacher-education 
programs. All who have responsibility for guidance in teacher education, 
particularly higher-education staff members involved in the freshman 
phase of this program, need to keep in mind that aside from subject- 
matter instruction “the most important and all-inclusive learning with 
which the prospective teacher is faced is learning to manage his own life” 


(page 16). Herman J. PETERs 


BrapFIELpD, JAMES M., AND Morepock, H. Stewart. Measurement and Eval- 
uation in Education: an Introduction to Its Theory and Practice at Both 
the Elementary and Secondary School Levels. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1957. xiv + 510 pp. 

This textbook in the field of educational measurement is divided into 
two sections; the first relates the theoretical concepts underlying measure- 
ment and evaluation, while the second is concerned with applications in 
specific areas. Part I, containing nine chapters, deals with four major areas: 
the general philosophy underlying measurement, conceptual problems in 
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data gathering, statistical treatment of data, and considerations in marking 
and reporting. Part II, consisting of seven chapters, deals with applications 
in “Language Arts,” “Social Studies,” “Science and Mathematics,” “Activity 
Areas” (such as home economics, industrial arts, music, physical education), 
“Intelligence,” “Personality and Character,” and “School-Wide Testing 
Programs.” 

The last mentioned chapter is an especially welcome addition to a 
measurement textbook, since most books of this kind seem to assume that 
the reader is interested in measurement only at the classroom level and not 
at broader school or system levels. This book also has several valuable 
appendixes, including a glossary of measurement terms, a selected bibliog- 
raphy of published tests, and report-card and record-form samples. 

The book is essentially sound; its organization is interesting and at 
times novel. The two chapters on statistics are relatively uninspired and 
will probably tend to confirm what most students suspect: that statistics 
is a dull and unimaginative area. Perhaps more important from a technical 
point of view is the lack of adequate warning concerning the use of the 
described statistics when assumptions of normality and scale strength are 
not met. On the other hand, the treatment of correlation is excellent and 
provides a somewhat novel approach for an elementary exposition. 

The definitions of measurement and evaluation proffered by the 
authors early in the book are rather narrow and mechanical. The student 
probably will fail to see that a major part of measurement technique lies 
in the identification and definition of the variables to be measured; rather 
he is led to believe that these variables are generally known or given and 
that the only real problem is how to gain an estimate of their size. This 
emphasis, while unfortunate, is probably not crucial at the level of concep- 
tion for which the book was written, however, and should not be taken as 
a critical limitation. By and large, this is an excellent book which should 


meet with general acceptance. 
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